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" We urge upon our representatives at the second 
Hague Conference to use their influence to widen the 
scope and increase the power of the Hague tribunal. 
While disclaiming any desire to suggest a program or 
to urge specific action, we do urge our representatives to 
secure the most favorable action possible upon interna- 
tional arbitration, the limitation of armaments, the pro- 
tection of private property at sea, and the investigation 
of international disputes by an impartial commission be- 
fore the declaration of hostilities. 

" We recommend to the teachers that the work of the 
Hague Conference and of the peace associations be 
studied carefully, and the results given proper considera- 
tion in the work of instruction." 

That is very high ground, but not higher than the en- 
lightenment and social advancement of the day demand. 
This utterance of the ten thousand teachers gathered at 
Los Angeles will, we are sure, receive the hearty and 
almost unanimous support of the whole great guild of 
American teachers — more than half a million in number. 
Their demand of the Hague Conference is the demand of 
the whole nation, and not of educators only. 

It is impossible to escape a thrill of delight at thought 
of the transformation certain to take place in the senti- 
ment of the youth of the nation in a generation, if the fine 
ideal portrayed in the foregoing resolution is steadily im- 
pressed upon the minds and hearts of the children in the 
schools by this " noble army " of teachers. Newer and 
saner ideas of national greatness and honor, of love of 
country, of the rights of other nations, and of international 
service, will take the place of the crude and selfish na- 
tional sentiments that have often passed for sacred prin- 
ciples, and will render war practically impossible hereafter. 

The thought of the unparalleled service which these 
teachers have it in their power to perform, not only by 
positive instruction, but by the simple attitude which they 
steadily manifest in the presence of their pupils, on this 
most important matter, should inspire every one of them 
with a holy zeal to be " living epistles " of peace to the 
impressionable minds which fall to their charge. It is in 
the schools chiefly that the roots of the war system must 
be destroyed, and all this can be done without in the least 
interfering with the proper functions of teaching. On 
the contrary, there is nothing that so promotes intellectual 
development along any line whatever as the inspiration 
of high ideals. 

The action of the Los Angeles Convention was due in 
large part to the position taken in his splendid inaugural 
address by Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, who was president 
this year. But the chord which Dr. Schaeffer touched 
was ready to be struck, and its note will be caught up 
and echoed and reechoed throughout the nation until the 
great body of instructors of our boys and'girls finds itself 
in hearty accord with the humane and rational ideals 



which are to-day so rapidly mastering and supplanting, 
in the international sphere, those degrading and mis- 
chievous ones which have come down to us from an 
ignorant, barbarous and violent past. 

Through Dr. Schaeffer's great kindness, we are able to 
give our friends the pleasure of reading his Los Angeles 
speech in full, which will be found on another page. 

In line with the action of the National Educational 
Association convention at Los Angeles was that of the 
American Institute of Instruction at its meeting in Mon- 
treal the first week in July. Last year at New Haven the 
Institute appointed a committee of seven, consisting of 
Hon. Walter E. Ranger, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Rhode Island, Dr. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Dr. William A. Mowry, Dr. 
Homer B. Sprague, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews and Mr. 
George H. Puiington, to prepare a report on the teaching 
of international peace in the schools. This committee 
presented a carefully prepared report at Montreal on 
July 6. This report, which was heartily approved by the 
Convention, urged, among other things, that in all the 
States the schools should next year devote a part of one 
day at least to inculcating the principles for which the 
Hague Conference stands, as had been done before by the 
National Association of School Superintendents at their 
recent Chicago meeting. 

Thus these three great associations of educators have 
placed themselves in the front rank of the peace propa- 
gandists, and their influence in the revolution — for it is 
a revolution — of sentiment now going on in regard to 
international relations and institutions is bound to be tell- 
ing in the years just before us. At the Hague Confer- 
ence also, where so much is now at stake, both the Los 
Angeles and the Montreal Conventions have thrown the 
weight of their powerful influence, by strong cablegrams, 
in favor of the most advanced action in the direction of 
world organization for peace. It is safe to reckon, from 
this time on, not only the half million teachers of the 
United States, but the three and a half millions of the 
world, as on the side of international concord. Light and 
knowledge are essentially universal and are the natural 
enemies of national exclusiveness and war. 



Is the Hague Conference to be a Farce ? 

It is easy to criticise and prophesy failure. A letter 
lying before me says, "The Hague Convention in my 
opinion is a huge fraud, and will result in a grand fiasco." 
Mr. Frederick Palmer writes in Collier's Weekly, under 
date of June 15, of "The Farce at The Hague," and 
undertakes to show by the development of the war 
budgets since 1899, by the wars that have occurred since 
that time, and by certain attitudes taken by some of the 
nations toward each other, that the whole Conference is 
a hollow sharn, a mere powwow about war, and that no 
good in the direction of peace can come of it. In the 
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same vein " An Englishman " writes in the London Daily 
Mail, under the same date, of " The Hypocrisy at The 
Hague," and declares that the nations which have sent 
their delegates to the Conference are doing nothing more 
than " paying a mere tribute of respect to the power that 
thought well to call it." This latter writer believes that 
the Hague Conference is pursuing " an illegitimate and 
dangerous path in its efforts to promote the peace of the 
world." This Englishman, whose writing indicates that 
he is determined to destroy the present British Prime 
Minister, if possible, holds that the only way to peace is 
preparation for war. He warns England, cordial enemy 
that he is of the present British government, not to be 
caught in the snare of any Hague peace convention. 

A good deal of talk like that of these three persons is 
heard in different quarters in regard to the present Hague 
Conference. These pessimistic and heartless views re- 
mind one of the immense amount of cynical and skeptical 
utterances which preceded the meeting and work of the 
first Hague Conference. Going up the English Channel 
a day or two before the Conference opened, in 1899, I 
happened to fall into conversation with a prominent 
member of the United States legation at Berlin. I 
inquired what he thought the opinion of Europe in gen- 
eral was of the Conference. He assured me that the 
almost universal feeling in official circles was that nothing 
useful would result from it. It would simply give " a 
decent burial to the Czar's proposals." These were his 
lugubrious words. 

A considerable number of the delegates which com- 
posed the Conference felt, on their arrival at The Hague, 
much the same way about the meeting. Some of them, 
old in diplomatic service, complained bitterly that their 
Imperial Majesties had sent them to The Hague, where 
their long and honorable careers would end in darkness 
and disgrace. What had they done to merit such treat- 
ment ? Others felt that they were simply to have a picnic 
at the expense of their governments, and that nothing 
serious would be done. 

But when the Conference came together these men 
suddenly found that they had not met at the behest of an 
Emperor only, but in response to the high demand of the 
civilized world that something should be done to relieve 
the peoples of the danger of war and of the strain and 
burdens of the terrible system of militarism. The multi- 
tudes of letters, cablegrams and memorials, signed by 
individuals and by the officials of great organizations, 
which were sent over land and over sea to The Hague, 
soon convinced these diplomats that they had behind 
them, in any effort which might be made to promote the 
permanent peace of the world, the public sentiment of 
very large and influential sections of all the civilized 
peoples. 

Under the inspiration of this voice of the people they 
set themselves resolutely and conscientiously to the task 
before them. There were, of course, a few of the dele- 
gates, like Andrew D. White, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Mr. 
Bourgeois of France, and Mr. Beernaert of Belgium, who 
knew in advance the new course the world was taking, 
and took a splendid lead from the very start in the direc- 
tion indicated by these various messages from different 
countries. 

The result of the Conference, as all the world knows, 
was much greater than even the most sanguine had dared 



to hope. The setting up of the International Court of 
Arbitration, the provision for international commissions 
of inquiry, for special mediation and tender oi good offices, 
all of which one may say were unexpected attainments, 
sent the world forward at least half a century toward the 
era of permanent peace. The Hague Court and the 
forty-five treaties of obligatory arbitration since negotiated 
remain as answer to the skeptics and pessimists, who said 
that nothing would come of the Czar's Conference. This 
august Court, before which four international controver- 
sies have been settled, is the greatest practical step which 
has ever been taken toward the unification and permanent 
peace of the world. Its successful erection and inaugura- 
tion, and the confidence felt in it by all thinking men, 
ought to stop the mouths of those who are now prophet- 
ically croaking that the present Conference is destined to 
prove an ignominious failure. 

There are several reasons for believing that the present 
Conference will be at least as great in results as that of 
1899. The first of these is that the demand for it and 
the demand of it for practical results is vastly greater 
than was that for and of the first Conference. The 
New York National Peace Congress was a marvelous 
revelation of this fact. Letters, cablegrams and memo- 
rials have daily poured into The Hague since the Con- 
ference opened on June 15 from nearly all quarters of 
the globe, particularly from the United States. These 
messages have, with great insistence, implored the presi- 
dent and members of the Conference to give us 
greater assurance than we now possess of undisturbed 
peace hereafter and of relief from the burdens of the 
system of competitive arming. 

The second reason for believing that the Conference 
will accomplish much is that it was called to continue 
the work of the first Hague gathering. It is practically 
certain that some of the measures which were then but 
partially and imperfectly considered will be advanced 
materially toward final solution by the discussions and 
recommendations of the present meeting. The system 
of arbitration through the permanent International Court 
is already being, as the daily despatches show, thoroughly 
reviewed with a view to enlargement and improvement. 
The permanent neutralization of all unoffending private 
commerce at sea, left over from the first Conference, has 
been taken up and has already, under the lead of Mr. 
Choate, the head of the American delegation, produced 
a discussion worthy of the distinguished men who have 
taken part in it. If the Conference results only in de- 
claring hereafter all unoffending private property at sea 
exempt from seizure in war time, it will have gone far 
toward preparing the way for reduction of armaments. 
The adaptation of the Geneva lied Cross Convention to 
maritime warfare with a view to lessening the horrors of 
naval conflict is, if one may judge from the discussions, 
certain to be one of the results of the Conference. 

It is too early at this writing to say whether the sub- 
ject of a periodic conference of the nations and that of 
limitation of armaments, in both of which such widespread 
interest is now felt, will receive any positive action, but 
the demand in these directions from nearly all of the 
nations is so great that the Conference will be compelled 
at least seriously to discuss these measures, and a thor- 
ough discussion of them will be a very great gain, as it 
will prepare the way for future action. Most of the 
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governments, led by that of Great Britain, powerfully 
supported by the United States, have instructed their dele- 
gates to strongly support these measures, if they come up 
for discussion. Though really desired by nine-tenths of 
the world, it is possible, of course, that the states of the 
Triple Alliance, Germany, Italy and Austro- Hungary, 
with the support of Russia, may be able to block the 
way to any formal action upon the subject of limitation 
of armaments. But the discussion of the subject, even 
if no positive action follows, will ripen the question for 
the next International Peace Conference, which is certain 
to follow within a few years. 

Another reason for believing that the Conference will 
be a large success is the fact that many of the foremost 
and most experienced public men of the world are mem- 
bers of it. Letters from The Hague declare that the 
feeling there is that the ablest men of the different 
countries have been sent, and this gives rise to a feeling 
of great hopefulness. These men are aware that for a 
whole year past the program of the Conference has been 
thoroughly discussed among the participating govern- 
ments. They have not gone to The Hague to witness 
the enactment of a farce. The questions before them 
they know to be the gravest and most important before 
the world. They are, for the most part, men who be- 
lieve thoroughly in the progress of human society. They 
know that the eyes of the world are fixed upon them. 
They have reputations to sustain. Remembering the 
unexpected success of the first Conference, they neces- 
sarily feel impelled to make the most of the great oppor- 
tunity which the present meeting gives them to advance 
the common as well as the individual welfare of the na- 
tions. Many of them are known to be men not only of 
great wisdom, but also of liberal ideas and advanced 
conceptions of the possibility of carrying civilization 
much beyond its present advancement. It stands to 
reason that they will make the most of the great days at 
their command. 

For these reasons it seems certain that the narrow and 
more reactionary views which have limited the formal 
program of the Conference must break down under the 
pressure of the immense public opinion of the world and 
the force of the considerations adduced above. It will 
not, therefore, be at all surprising if, before the end, the 
subjects excluded at the beginning from the program 
shall become the most prominent and commanding. 

This Conference, by its simple meeting, has already 
inaugurated the era of world unity and cooperation. It 
is the first time in human history that all the organized 
governments on the face of the globe have come together 
in a general conference to consider, their common welfare, 
and to provide against the evils of strife and war, which 
constitute so grave a peril to not only their joint but 
their individual prosperity and happiness. This meeting 
is absolutely certain to be the first term in an endless 
series of world conferences hereafter. 

However small the immediate results may be, — and 
they are not likely to be small, — the mere meeting of 
the Conference on the world scale that characterizes it 
will in itself be, and in fact already is, one of the greatest 
triumphs of light over darkness and of friendship and 
fellowship over hate and disintegration which has ever 
been witnessed by mortal man. No prophet of farce 
and hypocrisy can prevent the steady onward march of 



the forces which have called this remarkable Conference 
together. If in any respect it shall prove a temporary 
failure, which of course is not at all impossible, this fact 
in itself will arouse the nations to larger and more effec- 
tive effort in the immediate future and force the govern- 
ments to take up again the still unfinished problems on 
the solution of which the further advancement of civili- 
zation is seen absolutely to depend. The only proper 
attitude of mind for any of us under the circumstances is 
that of faith and hope. B. F. T. 
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Editorial Notes. 

The American delegation at The Hague 
American plan have presented the following plan for a 

for a Court of ¥ , r _, , . ,. . 

Arbitration Permanent Court of Arbitration to take 

the place of the Court established in 1899. 
It is being examined and discussed in the committee of 
which Mr. Leon Bourgeois, head of the French delega- 
tion, is chairman. 

" Article I. The Permanent Court of Arbitration 
is to be constituted and composed of fifteen judges en- 
joying the highest moral consideration and of acknowl- 
edged competence in questions of international law. 
They and their successors will be appointed according to 
rules established by this Conference, but they will also 
be chosen by the different countries, in order that the 
different systems of law and procedure in the principal 
languages of the world be suitably represented in the 
personnel of the court. Judges are to be appointed for 
years, or until their successors are appointed. 

"Art. II. The Permanent Court will sit at The 
Hague. It will elect its own officers, and, except so far 
as is prescribed in this convention, it will establish its 
own rules. All decisions are to be taken by a majority 
vote, nine members to compose a quorum. The judges 
are to be of equal rank. They shall enjoy diplomatic 
immunity, and receive a sufficient appanage to put them 
in a position to devote themselves to the affairs brought 
before them. 

" Art. III. In no case, unless the parties expressly 
consent thereto, can a judge participate in the consider- 
ation or decision of a matter brought before the court in 
which his own country is concerned. 

" Art. IV. The Permanent Court shall be competent 
to take cognizance of and determine all cases regarding 
differences of an international character between sov- 
ereign states which could not be settled through di- 
plomacy. These cases can be submitted according to 
agreement between the parties either concerning their 
origin, or to be reconsidered, or revised, or to determine 
the relative rights and duties or obligations arising out 
of decrees, decisions or sentences of commissions of in- 
quiry and arbitration tribunals especially constituted. 

" Art. V. Judges of the court shall be competent to 
act as judges in any commission of inquiry or special 
arbitration tribunal which may be constituted by any 
power for the consideration of any matter which may 
be especially submitted, and which must be determined 
by said court. 

"Art. VI. The present Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration may, so far as possible, contribute to the forma- 
tion of the basis of the new court, taking into the 



